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Setting aside the question as to whether intellectual
Young China did actually co-operate in the com-
pilation of these Memoirs, it is fair to say that, in
any case, they convey in more than one instance a
very plausible presentment of what his literary'heirs
and assigns might have thought fit to confer upon the
Viceroy as posthumous reflections ; they possess also a
certain picturesque value in the indications which they
afford of the Chinese official race-mind, at which the
author could scarcely have arrived without some first-
hand local knowledge and expert assistance. For
example, the Memoirs reflect in many curious ways
the Chinese official's contempt for everything that is
not of the Middle Kingdom, together with his magnifi-
cent valour of ignorance. For this reason occasional
quotations have been made from this curious volume
chiefly for the purpose of affording a comparison
between the workings of the native official miad, thus
indirectly but skilfully displayed^ and the opinions
of European observers concerning important events
in the Viceroy's career; but the reader should bear
in mind the fact that few if any of the sentiments
therein ascribed to Li Hung-chang were ever actually
recorded by him, and that he certainly never wrote
a diary.

A collection of Li Hung-chang's official despatches,,
edited by his most obedient humble servant, the
pluralist placeman Sheng Hsuan-huai, was pub-
lished at Shanghai not long after his death* These
documents are of no mote practical utility for his-
torical purposes than the Imperial edicts and annab
of the Manchu dynasty. As a whole, they display
in a remarkable manner the classical mandarin^
talent for phrase-weaving and their author's con*